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LET ME INTRODUCE . 


With this inaugural edition, The CSA Bulletin takes 
its place as one of a number of self-improvement media 
designed by the school administrators of this province 
for themselves. A report on another such media - the 
first annual one-day conference - will be found else- 
where in this issue. 





The articles in this bulletin were written by per- 
sons actively engaged in some phase of educational ad- 
ministration in Alberta. These men are sharing their 
ideas and experience with the rest of us. They are, in 
effect, saying, "We have found this to work. Here is 
something that opened new horizons to us. This is what 
we believe is important." 


It was the belief of your executive that the 
publication of a bi-monthly bulletin of a high profes- 
sional standard would perform a much needed service to 
principals, supervisors, superintendents, and their 
assistants. It is a service that extends, on the one 
hand, from the swapping of tricks-of-the-trade to the 
mutual introduction, on the other, to an adventure of 
ideas. We hope that each reader will join with us in 
finding this service to be a valuable means for im- 
plementing the objectives of the Council on School Ad- 
ministration. 


H. A. WALLIN 
President 
Council on School Administration 
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SUPERVISION AND THE TEACHER 


Dr. T. C. Byrne 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, Alberta 


Much has been said recently of the need for more 
supervision of classroom instruction. Pressure is 
being placed on the principal to assume wider responsi- 
bilities for the improvement of teaching. New posi- 
tions are appearing in the administrative hierarchy of 
the school system such as department heads, deans and 
assistant principals. 


All of which may cause concern among teachers. 
Where does all this activity lead? What is to be the 
position of the teacher in this stepped-up supervisory 
program? 


The term supervision has not always held a plea- 
sant connotation for classroom teachers. In its ear- 
liest origins it meant the inspection and direction of 
teaching procedures. It was an activity carried out 
by either a provincial or local official using methods 
that were not always reassuring. Few teachers have 
endured the inspection of their classrooms entirely 
free from feelings of concern. 


More recently supervision has emphasized consul- 
tation rather than inspection. The supervisor has 
sought to help rather than criticize; to be construc- 
tive rather than destructive. Through his observa- 
tions, he made analyzes of strengths and weaknesses in 
teaching which he followed by recommendations for 
improvement. The assumption here was that through 
his wider knowledge and experience the supervisory 
officer could identify and provide solutions for 
instructional problems, the nature of which the 
teacher was only dimly aware. The ultimate effective- 
ness of this advice depended, of course, on the super- 
visor's ability to convince the teacher of the need for 
change. 
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In both these approaches the teacher was the reci- 
pient in the supervisory process. The role of the 
teacher was generally passive and accepting, that of the 
supervisor active and directing. Supervision focused on 
the improvement of the teacher's methods of instruction 
for organization of the learning activities of pupils. 
The teacher himself had little responsibility in the 
supervisory process beyond that of acting as the bene- 
ficiary. 






No one can deny that these types of supervision 
have their merits. Inspection or evaluation is essen- 
tial in any organization if it is to function ef- 
fectively. Many beginning teachers have been helped 
immeasurably by the sage counsel of a perceptive and 
sympathetic supervisor. Moreover, no classroom 
teacher can acquire complete expertness in all areas 
of the school program. Furthermore, those who exer- 
cise official responsibility for the administration of 
public schools must render to ratepayers: periodically 
an account of their stewardship. Inspection is one 
means of educational assessment. 


It is not surprising, however, that teachers have 
sometimes regarded these procedures with some mis- 
givings. Certainly they have had little reason to feel 
any personal identification with the supervisory process 
nor any particular responsibility for its success. 


New ideas in supervision are developing which al- 
ter rather dramatically the character of the teacher's 
role. Those who have written in the field recently 
speak of supervision as the improvement of learning 
rather than the improvement of instruction. The implied 
differences in the definition may not at first be too 
obvious. Closer examination reveals them, however, to 
be quite far reaching. 


The focus with this definition is no longer on the 
performance of the teacher but on the total setting for 


learning. No one can deny the primary importance of 
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good teaching in the learning process. Other factors, 
however, contribute substantially to learning success. 
The classroom and its facilities, the atmosphere and 
spirit of the school, the attitudes of the community, 
the provision of special services, the nature of ad- 
ministration, these are only a few of the influences 
that bear on the effectiveness of learning. Supervi- 
sion as school, rather than teacher improvement seeks 
much more widely for solutions to learning problems. 


In this approach to supervision, the teacher as- 
sumes a more active role. He is, in fact, a partner 
with the supervisor in seeking out means for improve- 
ment. Since his is a front line position he is per- 
haps the more significant member in the partnership. 
His role is not unlike that of the general practitioner 
in medicine, who in his continuous struggle against 
disease is supported by a host of consultants and 
specialists. 


Principles of 


This all-embracing definition of supervision is 
dependent on certain principles. These are enumerated 
here to clarify further the teacher's role in the im- 
provement of learning. 


1. Supervision is a function of the staff. A 

good deal of study has taken place recently on what 
constitutes a good school. Students of contem- 
porary education have pursued this researeh through- 
out many countries. Is a good school one which has 
a widely stock library, well qualified teachers, a 
thorough program of studies, adequate equipment and 
fine buildings? Are any or all of these components 
necessary for effective education? 


These studies reveal one factor, and one factor 
alone, which is common to all good schools. A good 
school is one which is constantly seeking better 
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This places the responsibility for improvement 
directly on the staff. No external pressures can 
serve as substitutes for self-improvement. If a 
staff wishes to operate a good school, it must seek 
solutions to those problems which staff members per- 
ceive to be problems. The improvement of learning 
is one aspect of the teacher's professional practice 
which is both continuous and pervasive. 


2. Supervision is a cooperative activity. Super- 
vision as a staff effort implies group study and 
action. How study groups are formed will depend on 
a variety of factors. In some instances the entire 
staff will be involved. In others, individual de- 
partments within the school might engage in improve- 
ment projects. Still in others, teachers of certain 
grade levels may constitute the supervisory group. 
Occasionally the teacher and principal together form 
a partnership for the solution of a specific in-* »: 
structional problem. 


The relationship between teacher and supervisor is 
also one of cooperation. The supervising official, 
whether he be a special supervisor, curriculum con- 
sultant, or general supervisor, works in partner- 
ship with the teacher towards the improvement of 
learning. The teacher turns to these people as 
outside resources to be used in the solution of 
‘teaching problems. The astute administrator sees 
that these resources are both competent and readily 
available. 


3. Supervisory leadership resides within the staff. 
If the supervisory program is to emerge from staff 
efforts, leadership too must be indigenous with 
staff. The leader is one who assists the group in 
defining its problem and in searching out the means 
for its solution. Of necessity, he must be on hand 
at all times and be active continuously throughout 
the project. In the words of the sociologists, he 
must be part of the social system of the school. 
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Leadership is not necessarily the prerogative of 
one person. In a well balanced football team the 
ball may be carried by one of several players. 
Similarly, the well balanced staff has among its 
membership those who might provide leadership in 
one of several fields. Classroom teachers may from 
time to time offer to their fellows inspiration of 
a type that cannot be duplicated by full-time 
supervisory personnel. The writer has frequently 
observed the influence good teachers have for pro- 
fessional improvement among their peers. 


The supervisory role of the principal becomes a bit 
clearer when viewed through these lenses. He is the 
status leader of the staff, the leader by appointment. 
As such he must give direction to staff in the develop- 
ment of improvement programs. If supervision is a staff 
function his is the responsibility for seeing the func- 
tion performed. 


The principal may or may not visit his teachers to 
supervise in the traditional sense. If he chooses to do 
so, both he and his staff will no doubt find these visits 
useful. Experienced principals, almost without excep- 
tion, can and do provide comfort and support to begin- 
ning teachers. Furthermore, through classroom visiting, 
the principal acquires a knowledge of his school which 
could not otherwise be secured. 


As educational leader in the school, the principal 
faces a much wider responsibility. He must provide for 
the professional growth of his staff. Somehow or other, 
he must tap the creative energy of his staff. He must 
develop latent talents for leadership possessed by staff 
members. He must make it possible for each teacher to 
share in the supervisory process of the school. He must 
aim at building the good school. 


May I add a note of caution. Someone once said, 
"The Golden Mean is God's delight 
Extremes are hateful in His sight." 





So with supervision, by any definition. Teachers can 
occupy themselves with improvement projects to the point 
where little time is left for other duties. A staff 
must learn to distinguish between activities which are 
fruitful and those which are mere busy work. Teachers 
need to reserve their energy for teaching itself. Super- 
vision must support rather than impede good instruction. 


Despite this restraining note, I will close on the 
opening theme, "A good school is one which is constantly 
seeking better ways of performing its task." 














FIRST ANNUAL 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE 


Derek V. Morris 
Principal, Westgate School, Calgary 


First major function of the new ATA specialist 
councils - brain-children of Ernie Ingram which have 
been enthusiastically adopted by Alberta teachers - was 
the School Administrators Conference held at the 
Macdonald Hotel in Edmonton on July 21, 1961. Merely 
to say that the conference was a success would be to 
make a rank understatement: it was far more than this. 


The careful planning and organization of the con- 
ference by Jamie Wallin, Dr. P. F. Bargen and Ray 
Shaul; the perceptive and challenging talks by Dr. John 
Andrews and Dr. Lawrence Downey; the provocative and 
controversial contributions of the panelists, Dr. Bob 
Rees, Len Sampson, Bernie Keeler, Henry Simonson, and 
Derek Morris; the enthusiastic participation of all the 
40 administrators; and the fascinating challenge to the 
“eggheads" thrown out at the banquet address by Dr. 
Harry Pullen - and, of course, the fine CNR food and 
coffee - all these served to make the conference a re- 
sounding success and to promise encouraging new direc- 
tions for all specialist councils in the future. 


Promising new directions in education 





Dr. John H. M. Andrews, in the first of two com- 
plementary addresses to the conference, noted that 
education is embroiled in a controversy that has the 
proportions of a full scale social debate in which all 
segments of society are participating. He pointed out 
that the teaching profession and informed observers are 
insistently challenging established practices and 
seeking new and better ways of educating our children. 


Superintendents and principals, he advocated, 
should enter wholeheartedly into the debate at both the 
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general and the local school level, but it is in imple- 
menting changes in the school's program that administra- 
tors perform their most indispensable function. Leader- 
ship in this task, said Dr. Andrews, is twofold in na- 
ture: leadership in ideas for improving the school pro- 
gram and leadership in the implementation of change. 
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Professor Andrews chose three of the most promising 
new directions in education for special emphasis: the 
recognition of the primary importance of intellectual 
aims in education; a re-emphasis upon the importance of 
knowledge as the only basis upon which the intangible { 
objectives of understandings, attitudes and apprecia- j 
tions can be adequately developed; and new approaches { 
to providing for individual differences among students ; 
which promise to release schools from the strait-jacket 
of uniform grade progress. 


To illustrate his points, Dr. Andrews outlined and 
commented upon such topics as elementary and high 
school streaming programs, the "levels" plans, accelera- 
ted and decelerated matriculation programs, team 
teaching, and individual learning plans. 


Dr. Andrews concluded with a note of caution. He 
warned that we must not become so intrigued by new 
possibilities that we unwittingly commit ourselves to 
undesirable practices and, contrarily, we must not be 
so obsessed with possible objections to new directions 
in education that we overlook what might be a major 
possible advance. 


The necessity of being a practical visionary, con- 
cluded Dr. Andrews, is one of the greatest challenges 


of today's school administrators. 


First group discussion 





Fortified by excellent coffee, the participants in 
the group discussion that followed the opening address 
bent themselves to the task of assessing the present 
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position of administrators in the realm of leadership in 
new ideas. Guided by such experienced educators as Eva 
Jagoe, Dr. Stan Hambly, N. Hrynyk, A. M. Arbeau, and 
Clare Hollingsworth, the five groups examined the philo- 
sophical problems that required resolution in the great 
controversy, and the implications of the promising new 
directions for the improvement of education. 


From these discussions, a more precise vision of 
the role of the educational administrator began to 
evolve, a role that Dr. Lawrence Downey was to discuss 
later in the day - that of the educational statesman. 


Luncheon in the Jasper Room followed and then, re- 
plete with sustenance, yet hungering still for the chal- 
lenging and absorbing feast of ideas the conference 
offered, the administrators returned to the conference 
room to hear the second of the two complementary ad- 
dresses of the day. 


Statesmanship in education 





Dr. Lawrence Downey opened his talk with the force- 
ful proposal that leadership in our schools must take on 
the new dimension of statesmanship. Many authorities, 
he claimed, consider administration primarily as the 
application of tried means to the achievement of ac- 
cepted ends. The educational statesman, however, is not 
content with this restrictive definition of his task; 
he is concerned as well with the modification and re- 
finement of ends and continued improvement in his means. 


The fundamental difference between the mere adminis- 
trator and the statesman, declared Dr. Downey, is that 
the first focuses his attention upon ritual and upon be- 
coming good at it, while the second concerns himself not 
only with what is, but also with what might be. 


Discussing the philosophical controversy in which 
education now finds itself engaged, Dr. Downey singled 
out for special attention the aim of educating "social 
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man'"' as distinct from "intellectual man'' which has been 
a central tenet of recent educational philosophy. The 

question the speaker posed was simple, yet of fundamen- 
tal importance: is it necessary or appropriate that the 
education of "social man" continue to b> a more impor- 

tant aspect of public schooling than education of "in- 

tellectual man''? 







Turning to organizational practice, Dr. Downey 
questioned the usually unquestioned assumption that a 
constant and low teacher-pupil ratio in the grade 
structure is a desirable educational practice. Chasing 
some of the sacred cows from the educational temple, 
Dr. Downey showed how inefficient are the constant-size 
classroom, the one-teacher-per-30-pupils, the grade- 
step organization, the standard curriculum, and other 
organizational practices in taking full advantage of 
the talents of the teachers and the pupils. 


In his observations on the process of change and 
improvement in organization, the speaker identified 
three major problem areas: creating and refining inno- 
vative ideas; initiating and implementing specific 
innovations; and appraising the effectiveness of 
change. The educational statesman, he claimed, must be 
concerned with all three: he must be first, an “idea 
man''; second, a "change agent"; and third, he must con- 
cern ‘himself with "quality control". 


Fortunately, concluded Dr. Downey, we have in our 
schools some leaders who have the vision to contemplate 
the possibility of improvement, the judgment to know 
how and when innovations may be implemented, and the 
courage and energy to work for change and improvement 
when these are needed, for this is the essence of 
statesmanship in education. 


Second group discussion 





Once more bolstered by Macdonald Hotel coffee, the 
groups engaged in the task of assessing the implications | 
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of Dr. Downey's challenging remarks to educational ad- 
ministrators. Within the general framework of states- 
manship in education, discussion seemed to centre mostly 
around the "change agent" aspect of the new dimension in 
administration, considering especially the organiza- 
tional restrictions placed upon this facet of the ad- 
ministrative role by our present grant structure, 
building codes, grade organization, curriculum, and de- 
partmental examinations. 


Hopeful signs of fruitful changes in present prac- 
tice were seen, however, by most groups. It was felt 
that with a clear conception of the statesmanship dimen- 
sion in mind, Alberta administrators could hasten the 
day when the promising new directions become well tra- 
velled routes to educational improvement in our province. 


Panel discussion 





The panel met to wind up the afternoon session by 
bringing before the conference the points of view that 
had been discussed within the groups and the personal 
observations and ideas of the panel members. The five 
panelists represented the Department of Education, the 
town superintendency, the composite high school, the 
junior high school, and the elementary school. The dis- 
cussion was lively and at times provocatively contro- 
versial, the panelists taking issue one with another on 
most of the themes presented by Dr. Andrews and Dr. 
Downey. An altercation between a member of the audience 
and two panelists on the subject of teacher effective- 
ness, a spirited discussion on the optimum size of the 
elementary school, some controversy over specialization 
in the elementary school, and a discussion of some of 
the paradoxes in educational aims and desires rounded 
out the afternoon. Dr. Harold Baker thanked the panel 
in his inimitable way. 


Banquet and address by Dr. Harold Pullen 





Following an excellent dinner, Dr. Art Reeves rose 
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to great heights in humorously yet graciously intro- 
ducing the guest speaker, Dr. Harry Pullen. 





Dr. Pullen, declining to address the gathering on 
“Administrators I Have Known" as Dr. Reeves had inti- 
mated with tongue in cheek, presented the case of the 
"practical" administrator against the "professional 
egghead" administrator. Dr. Pullen's witty, down-to- 
earth talk recognized that there is a job to be done 
and that this will not await the ultimate solutions to 
some of our more desperate problems such as the evalua- 
tion of teaching effectiveness. To these, the speaker's 
unequivocal answers both startled and challenged the 
assembled administrators. 





Conclusion 


There is no doubt in the minds of all who attended 
this conference that it had been organized and con- 
ducted with statesmanship and with vision. All who 
participated in any way may feel proud that the stage 
has been set by the Council on School Administration, 
and the other councils whose first official functions 
are to follow will find it in good order and a fine 
framework within which they can look forward to achiev- 
ing success. 


THE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Report of a Visit to Several Vocational High Schools 
in Western Canada and the United States 
by J. H. Finlay 
Coordinator of Secondary Education, West Jasper Place 


You have possibly heard that West Jasper Place is 
building a new high school. Those responsible for plan- 
ning this school were determined that it should be more 
than merely a new building. The board of West Jasper 
Place was particularly concerned that this school should 
provide a program that would meet the needs of a much 
greater portion of the high school students of the dis- 
trict than had been the case in the past, that it should 
be a composite school in fact, not merely in name. The 
administrative staff assumed the responsibility for 
planning the educational program of the school and set 
to work early in the new year to gather information from 
school systems outside the boundaries of West Jasper 
Place so that new features incorporated would not really 
be new and untried but rather would be features that had 
been tried and proven effective elsewhere. 


In our minds, the best approach to the problem was 
first to visit high schools both in and outside Alberta 
that have become recognized for the breadth of program 
offered. Accordingly, Dr. P. F. Bargen, superintendent 
of schools for West Jasper Place, Mr. B. T. Keeler, 
principal of the new school, and I visited Victoria and 
Eastglen Composite High Schools in Edmonton, the Winni- 
peg Technical-Vocational High School, the Vancouver 
Technical High School, and the Benson Polytechnic High 
School in Portland, Oregon. In addition, I took the 
opportunity to visit the Saskatoon Technical Collegiate 
during a brief visit to that city. I will comment in 
this article upon our impressions of schools which we 
visited outside our province. 


First, let us look at the Winnipeg Technical- 
Vocational High School. This school draws its pupils 
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from all parts of the city. While it has no straight 
academic students it does offer matriculation to almost 
one-third of its enrolment of 1,300. The normal two 
years of high school (Grades X and XI) which are re- 
quired for junior matriculation in Manitoba are exten- 
ded to three years, allowing the students to devote 
slightly over 40 percent of their time in vocational, 
and almost 60 percent in the academic subjects. A 
second stream provides a non-matriculation program for 
almost two-thirds of the students. This is also a 
three-year program in which students divide their time 
equally between vocational and academic subjects. In 
addition to these two streams, six to ten month courses 
are provided for post-high school students in which 100 
percent of their time is spent in vocational subjects. 





































In addition to the academic, the Winnipeg school 
offers the following vocational subjects: Auto 
Mechanics, Machine Shop, Sheet Metal, Welding, Elec- 
tricity, Graphic Arts (Printing), Advertising and 
Display Art, Technical Drafting, Photography, Product 
Design, Commercial Cooking and Baking, and Business 
Education. The instructors for the trade subjects are 
journeymen in their trade. Provision is made for 
journeymen to take teacher training in four years of 
summer school and a salary scale provides a step for 
each summer's training. 


The school is administered by a principal and one 
vice-principal with additional administrative per- 
sonnel for the night school. Department heads are 
appointed for each subject, academic or vocational, 
where three or more teachers are employed. There are 
three full-time stenographers in the office. The 
present allowance of two full-time guidance counsel- 
lors was considered inadequate and is to be increased 
for the coming year. There is a school library under 
the direction of a full-time librarian who has a 
stenographer to assist him. All students have access 
to the general library. Highly technical books are 
loaned on a full-time basis to the various departments. : 
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The cafeteria is under the direction of a cook who 
is also a teacher. The operation of the cafeteria is 
combined with the commercial cooking and baking course 
so that the only salaries paid for food servicing are 
for a full-time baker and two part-time servers. This 
permits very economical operation of this department. 


The committee was impressed with the quality of 
instruction, the facilities for instruction and the pro- 
duct turned out by these classes. The principal attri- 
buted the success of the school to the fact that, while 
at its outset it had been a "dumping ground" for the 
other high schools of the city, this was no longer the 
case. Selection is now made from among applicants by 
standardized aptitude and ability tests plus results 
on the Grade IX examinations. The Winnipeg "Tech-Voc" 
has proven its value as an institution that prepares 
students of a wide range of ability and aptitude to 
find their place in the many fields of employment that 
are present in our society today. 


The Saskatoon Technical Collegiate provides for 
the technical and vocational needs of some 800 students 
in that city. The ability of the students enrolled in 
this school is below that for the academic schools in 
the city. Students can, however, matriculate in the 
normal time of four year years (Grades IX-XII). Grade 
IX students are pernitted to sample six technical 
areas, taking eight periods per week for seven weeks 
each of Electricity, Automotives, Woodworking, 
Machines, Sheet Metal and Welding, and an additional 
two periods per week of Drafting. From Grade X on, 
the student follows one of the above trades for eight 
periods a week. Provision is made at the end of 
either Grade IX or X for the student to switch to the 
matriculation pattern with no loss of time. If the 
student chooses at the end of Grade XI to switch to the 
matriculation program, he may do so. He will, how- 
ever, be short one foreign language course and will be 
required to take this either by night class or at sum- 
mer school. 
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One feature of this school's organization seems 
worthy of consideration - that of parallel instruction 
at each grade level in the academic subjects. Rather 
than grouping the students homogeneously into classes 
according to general ability and achievement, this 
school groups them according to their ability in each 
subject. Thus the student who is strong in mathematics 
but weak in language will be placed in each of these 
classes with students of comparable ability. This is 
made possible by the fact that at least four classes of 
a subject are offered during the same period of the day. 


The high standard of vocational competence at- 
tained by students who take their training in this 
school has contributed to the high degree of respect in 
which the school is held by the community. Graduates 
from the Saskatoon "Tech" are rapidly absorbed into the 
business and industrial occupations of that city. 


Now let us look at two larger schools on the West 
Coast. In Vancouver, the Vancouver Technical High 
School impressed us as being the most truly composite 
of any we had visited. The school serves a definite 
geographical area in that city, but draws from other 
high school areas for its technical courses. The 
school includes Grades VII to XII, with 1,000 of the 
2,300 students enrolled in the senior high School. Ap- 
proximately half the high school enrolment is enrolled 
in the Commercial or Business Education course. 


In addition to the matriculation and the commer- 
cial courses, the school offers the following vocational 
fields: Printing, Drafting, Machine Shop, Sheet Metal, 
Electricity, Woodworking, Auto Mechanics, Hairdressing, 
Tailoring, Chef Training, Foundry Shop. A typical pro- 
gram for boys in a vocational pattern would be a double 
block of Industrial Arts in Grade IX, a variety of shop 
courses in Grade X, then for Grades XI and XII, double 
blocks in each of two shop courses or, as an alterna- 
tive, a double btiock in a major shop course and a single 
block in two minors. 
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The school is administered by a principal, a vice- 
principal, an administrative assistant, and nine depart- 
ment heads. There are five stenographers in the general 
office. In the area of guidance, the equivalent of six 
full-time guidance counsellors are employed. The night 
school, with an enrolment of approximately 3,000, is 
separately administered under a fuli-time night school 
principal. 


There are 106 teachers employed in the Vancouver 
school with approximately 20 of these being emplceved in 
the shops. Both in shop and commercial, it is consi- 
dered essential that teachers have training in the trade 
or vocation in which they are teaching as well as quali- 
fications as a teacher. Those with satisfactory occupa- 
tional experience are employed after as little as one 
summer of teacher training and may continue with teacher 
training in summer schools or evening classes until they 
earn a full certificate. 


The cafeteria is operated under the direction of a 
teacher-chef who is assisted by the boys of the commer- 
cial cooking class and by the girls in the pre-employment 
class. In addition, there are six full-time female em- 
ployees. The cafeteria is self-supporting and meals are 
at a moderate rate. It may be worth noting that in both 
Vancouver and Winnipeg, the Chef-Training course at- 
tracts about 75 percent boys. These boys are the first 
to find summer jobs and are readily placed in permanent 
employment upon graduation. 


The Benson Polytechnic High School in Portland, 
Oregon is a vocational and technical school for boys 
drawing pupils from the whole city. There is an enrol- 
ment of 1,900 in Grades IX to XII. The vocational pro- 
gram in this school is broad and intensive. Students 
are effectively trained either to enter into vocations 
or to proceed to higher education in the technical fields 
and in such highly academic fields as engineering. The 
majority of the graduates go on to higher education. 
Largely due to this, the prestige of this school is high. 
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There are many more boys who want to enter Benson than 
the school can accommodate. Selection is made from 
testing data that has been accumulated in the city sys- 
tem, the Grade VIII Industrial Arts results and the 
Grade VIII general results. 


On the basis of an eight-block timetable, Grade IX 
students are required to take five prescribed academic 
courses, one elective and two periods per day of Ma- 
chine Technology, Electronics and Electrical Technology, 
and Internal Combustion Engines taken consecutively, 
each for a period of twelve weeks. Grade X students 
take two prescribed, two elective, two Mechnical 
Drawing and two periods per day of one of the following: 
Engineering and Metal, Building Construction, Graphic 
Arts, Transportation. Grades XI and XII take two re- 
quired academic and two elective courses and spend the 
remaining half of their time in one of the following 
major vocational areas: Automotive Service, Machine 
Technology, Graphic Arts, Building Construction, Metal 
Fabrication, Plumbing, Foundry, Pattern Making, Welding. 


The highly technical subjects - Electrical Tech- 
nology, Architectural Drawing, Radio Electronics, and 
Mechanical Drawing may also be taken as vocational 
majors, but, inasmuch as they require a higher level of 
academic aptitude, they are given mainly to students 
who are college bound. 


The school is administered by a principal and three 
vice-principals plus a head for each department. There 
are the equivalent of eight full-time guidance persons. 
Placement is an important part of the guidance staff's 
function. In general, the teachers in the vocational 
areas have trade qualifications and experience. 


While we realize fully that West Jasper Place can- 
not provide the breadth of educational opportunity that 
we have seen in these large centres, we are convinced 
that our offering must be much broader than in the past 
if our high school is to serve students of the wide 
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ranges of ability and aptitude and interest that come to 
us. These students, and their pafats, expect more from 
the high school than merely university preparation, 
which is unattainable for such a large portion of our 
population. Unit shop additions are being planned and, 
if they meet the approval of the provincial and federal 
departments for the vocational grants, these will be 
built during the next year. Many problems still face us 
but they can now be considered in the light of our ex- 
perience gained during these visits. If we avoid one 
costly error the tour will have proven its value. 











THE MEASUREMENT OF LEADERSHIP 


Michael Skuba 
ATA Fellow, Division of School Administration 
University of Alberta 


In our society, the word "leadership" is both fami- 
liar and touching. Children identify their leaders with 
confidence and admiration; adults have no difficulty 
distinguishing between the "good" leader and the "bad". 
Indeed, the concept of leadership holds no mystery at 
all for the layman. It has become a shrine for all who 
worship at the feet of democratic processes. 


But one of the obvious fictions in the plot is that 
we think we know far more about the subject of leader- 


ship than we really do. Concepts are not at all precise. 


In fact, the halo that has recently gathered around 
"leadership" has so obscured the issues that the subject 
is characterized by a good deal of loose and fuzzy 
thinking. 


Various meanings of leadership 





In the literature dealing with educational leader- 
ship, one finds that the term has no fewer than four 
distinct meanings - as it is popularly and loosely em- 
ployed. Consider first such statements as - "The qua- 
lity of our educational system depends in a large mea- 
sure upon the leadership which is given to it"; "Al- 
berta rural schools are deficient largely because they 
lack adequate leadership"; and ''The formation of the 
larger unit of administration in Saskatchewan did not 
progress rapidly because the government failed to pro- 
vide the leadership it required."" Clearly these state- 
ments imply that leadership is directional or progres- 
Sive. Someone or something is to be led somewhere. And 
in the leading there are really three processes: someone 
produces good ideas; he drives toward the realization of 
those ideas; and he manages to cause others to follow 
and, in like manner, drive toward the realization of 
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those ideas. Leadership, in this sense, is synonymous 
with causing progress - if no progress is made, then 
leadership has been lacking. 


Another meaning is found in such statements as: 
"The leadership of our school system recommends the in- 
troduction of a textbook rental scheme"; "The threat of 
war places grave responsibilities upon the educational 
leadership of our country"; and "Educational leadership 
in the Alberta school division has been centred in the 
superintendent of schools". These statements use leader- 
ship in a positional sense. Leadership inheres in a 
position or collection of positions. The process of 
leadership, so important in the first type, does not ap- 
pear. In this usage leadership is analogous to manage- 
ment, administration and similar impersonalized terms. 


A third meaning appears in statements such as: "For 
the achievement of success in our enterprise, we are 
indebted to the leadership of our superintendent"; "He 
was endowed with those natural characteristics of 
leadership"; or "He lacked the one essential quality - 
that of leadership". These statements refer to leader- 
ship as a personal trait. The word has not changed but 
the meaning has. Leadership, here, refers to the 
characteristics and actions of some individual. This 
individual has been endowed with a quality, albeit com- 
plex, known as leadership - obviously a quality of per- 
sonality that can be recognized and possibly acquired. 


The fourth meaning can be gleaned from statements 
as: "The group discussed an issue for a long time but 
leadership failed to emerge"; "Leadership relationships 
between superintendent and staff were not satisfactory"; 
and "Leadership through group processes is an important 
aspect of administration". In these statements leader- 
ship is clearly relational. It is not a process of di- 
rectional movement, not a set of positions, not a quality 
of some individual. Rather it refers to a relationship 
or an arrangement between two or more individuals. 
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One cannot say with confidence that any one of 
these interpretations is right and the others wrong. 
Indeed, one might consider them as parts of the same 
whole. The point is that we tend to use the term "leader- 
ship" for a variety of purposes, and thereby confuse the 
essential characteristics of the leadership process and 
accordingly hinder attempts to measure it. 


Definition of leadership 





The Office of Strategic Services Assessment Staff 
(8) has offered a useful definition of leadership - "A 
man's ability to take the initiative in social situa- 
tions, to plan and organize action, and in so doing to 
evoke cooperation". This definition includes both the 
characteristics of the individual leading and the reac- 
tions of the followers. Therein lies its usefulness. 


Approaching the problem of leadership in this 
operational manner, one may view leadership as the be- 
havior of an individual involved in directing group ac- 
tivities. And the individual will be judged "excellent", 
"fair" or "poor" in terms of the judge's estimate of the 
characteristics of the social situation - including the 
reaction of the followers, on the one hand, and his ob- 
servation of the leader's behavior, on the other. If 
there is a high degree of correspondence between the be- 
havior demanded by the situation and the leader's actual 
behavior, he will be judged an excellent leader. But if 
there is no correspondence between what the situation de- 
mands and what the leader does, he will be judged a poor 
leader. In the evaluation of leadership, then, the 
characteristics of the situation set, to some degree, 
the qualitative standards for a leader's behavior. 


The two assumptions involved in the foregoing view 
of leadership - namely, that leadership is the behavior 
of an individual directing a group in a social situation 
and that adequacy of leadership is a measure of the cor- 
respondence between the individual's behavior and the be- 
havior demanded by the situation - seems to be implied in 
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the many criteria selected by investigators in the study 
of leadership. This view of leadership is broad in 
scope, bringing into consideration the group situation 
with its attendant reaction by the followers, the be- 
havior of the leader, and a judgment of leadership ade- 
quacy. It is also solidly rooted in concrete behavior 
rather than in abstract constructs. 


A definition of leadership which emphasizes the be- 
havior of an individual in a social situation rather than 
an alleged inherent attribute of an individual will, in 
practice, imply that a proper measure of leadership 
could be obtained by observing the action of the leader 
and the attitudes of the led. 


Pertinent research on leadership 





Although many studies have been done in the search 
for the dimensions of leadership behavior, an almost 
equally large number of dimensions of leadership have 
emerged. Certainly many of the dimensions found have 
been similar, and their differences may in some cases 
be a function of the interpretation of the studies. 
However, enough evidence has been accumulated by Gibb 
(2) and Stogdill (10) to indicate that leadership does 
not involve the same behavior in all situations. Leader- 
ship, as they have indicated in their survey of the 
literature, is a complex social phenomena that cannot be 
treated meaningfully when conceived as an isolated trait 
or entity viewed apart from related situational factors. 


Halpin (4) chose to measure two specific dimen- 
sions of leader behavior, "Initiating Structure" and 
"Consideration". These dimensions of leader behavior 
were identified on the basis of earlier research with a 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire devised by the 
Personnel Research Board at The Ohio State University. 
Hemphill and Coons (7) constructed the original form of 
the questionnaire and the dimensions were delineated on 
the basis of factor analyses of questionnaire responses 
of 300 crew members who described the behavior of their 
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52 B-29 aircraft commanders (5). Initiating structure 
refers to the leader's behavior in delineating the rela- 
tionship between himself and members of the work group, 
and in endeavoring to establish well-defined patterns of 
organization, channels of communication and methods of 
procedure. Consideration refers to the behavior indica- 
tive of friendship, mutual trust, respect and warmth in 


the relationship between leader and members of his staff. 


These are not conceived as "traits" of leadership but 
simply describe the actions of a leader as he behaves in 
a given situation. 


In general, current literature and research appears 
to support the "situational" rather than the "traits" 
approach in the study of leader behavior (3,9,6). The 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire actually mea- 
sures the leader's behavior in a specified situation 
but does not purport to measure an intrinsic capacity 
for leadership. As Halpin concludes, when measuring 
leadership behavior we must take into account informa- 
tion from many relevant reference groups since leader- 
ship behavior as perceived by one reference group does 
not permit us to predict with more than chance accuracy 
how these same aspects of behavior will be perceived by 
another reference group. However, the LBDQ provides an 
objective and reliable method of describing leadership 
behavior on these two dimensions - Initiating Structure 
and Consideration. 


The LBDQ deals with leadership behavior in formal 


organizations and focuses attention exclusively upon "de- 


signated" leaders within the organizations. But might 
not this technique be applied to certain aspects of 
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leadership phenomena that can be observed within informal! 


community groups? Additional research is needed in the 
whole area of leadership in informal situations. 


Freeman and Taylor (1) state that leadership is not 


measured by the personal qualities which men in authority 


possess, nor found in the specific things they do to ac- 
complish an end. It comes, rather, from the study of 
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what effects their personality and behavior have upon the 
group activities they lead. In the final analysis, 
leadership is measured by the led. They suggest the fol- 
lowing way to measure leadership by the led: 


Rating by peers: 50% 


Sociometric Measure 
(Time spent with others in conference, 
number of times mentioned by others as 


persons contacted to get work done): 20% 
Attitude Survey of Unit Led: 10% 
Production Survey of Unit Led: 10% 


Index of Responsibility, Authority, and 
Delegation Activities: 10% 


This shows the relative importance that can be attached to 
the various means of arriving at a measure of leadership. 


A concept of leadership 





At this stage I would like to propose this concept 
of leadership - leadership is a relationship arising be- 
tween persons in a social situation such that the ideas 
of one person are accepted and followed by other persons. 
This concept stresses leadership as a relationship, not 
a quality of individual personality. To say that a per- 
son possesses "leadership qualities" really implies that 
he has qualities that frequently influence others to ac- 
cept his ideas. If his followers are not influenced by 
his ideas, leadership does not exist. Leadership is an 
interpersonal phenomena. Its existence is affected by 
all those factors that influence one person's reaction 
to another person. It is not an attribute of posi- 
tional arrangements necessarily. As a matter of fact 
in many situations leadership relations change. Leader- 
ship arises out of a situation more often than it is im- 
posed upon the situation. It is true that the position 
of a designated leader predisposes many to accept the 
ideas emanating from the position, but if no ideas 
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emanate or if the ideas proposed are not accepted then 
leadership fails. This concept insists that the ideas 
being followed be accepted by those who follow. Some- 
times ideas can be followed without being accepted. For 
example, teachers may follow the principal's idea about 
the time to arrive at school, accepting his authority 
but not his ideas. When a director of curriculum issues 
directions for carrying out an enterprise activity, the 
teachers may follow the directions implicitly, without 
leadership relations having been developed. 


If one accepts the above concept of leadership, it 
follows that leadership measurements can be made by a 
careful analysis of the behavior of the person in the 
social situation along with an appraisal from the fol- 
lowers of the ideas being accepted and followed. 


In conclusion, it might be noted that we have a 
long way to go with research into leadership, in spite 
of the vast amount of literature available. During the 
past several decades there have been many concerted at- 
tempts to study and determine what makes for good 
leadership. The military forces during World War II 
were tremendously concerned with finding officers who 
could provide leadership under combat conditions. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent on this research and 
most of it is indicative rather than conclusive. Stu- 
dents of public and business administration have analyzed 
the factors that go to make up leadership. Sociologists 
and psychologists have carried out analytical studies of 
leadership and have conducted experimental studies of 
democratic and authoritarian groups, particularly with 
children. More recently educational institutions have 
conducted studies in leadership in education, both inde- 
pendently and as a result of the stimulus provided by 
the Cooperative Study of Education Administration. 


A number of investigators have been careful to dis- 
tinguish between the leader and the figurehead and to 
point out that leadership is always associated with the 
attainment of group objectives. Leadership implies 
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getting work done. The leader is a person who has earned 
a position of responsibility in coordinating the activi- 
ties of the group in a task of attaining a common goal. 


A person does not become a leader by virtue of cer- 
tain traits per se, but the pattern of personal charac- 
teristics of the leader must bear some relevant rela- 
tionships to the characteristics, activities and goals 
of the followers. It is appropriate to mention that 
leaders have opinions on many subjects and are willing to 
discuss them without attempting to force their opinions 
on other members of the group. Thus, leadership is an 
earned honor that one is granted because he has demon- 
strated capacity for cooperative effort. 


In spite of the many efforts made in research into 
leadership, much still remains to be done before we have 
a really effective measure of leadership applicable in 
all kinds of social situations with all kinds of rela- 
tionships among group members. Quite obviously the 
variables and unknowns involved will continue for some 
time to obscure the true nature of leadership and the 
means of measuring it. 
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DIFFERENTIAL SUPERVISION: 
I. PERSONALITY AND EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


Alan F. Brown 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


Borrowing the phrase "differentiated instruction" 
from the classroom teacher's stock-in-trade, adminis- 
trators have become increasingly aware of the need to 
differentiate their supervisory procedures. For many 
years now, teachers have been encouraged to observe 
individual differences among the pupils in their charge 
and to adapt their teaching methods accordingly. There 
is no single "right" method that works for all children. 
School children vary greatly in ability and in personal- 
ity. But teachers are individuals, too. 


If ever we arrive at a "right" method of fulfilling 
our supervisory functions it will probably turn out to 
be not one but a conglomerate of several procedures, re- 
flecting the fact that there are individual differences 
in the abilities and personalities of teachers. When 
consulting with a teacher on a matter of mutual concern, 
or when attempting to interest a staff member in some- 
thing of pedagogical significance, who has not noticed 
that what helped in one instance failed in another? 

The art of helping individuals is the art of recognizing 
their individuality and adjusting the assistance ac- 
cordingly. Because of the many similarities between the 
process of teaching and the process of supervision, it 
is not surprising that what the teacher means by "dif- 
ferential instruction" is quite close to what the prin- 
cipal, supervisor or superintendent means by "differen- 
tial supervision". 


This is the first of a series of three brief arti- 
cles reporting on aspects of an experimental project de- 
signed to clarify some of the concepts of differential 
supervision. Some of the questions the experiment tried 
to answer are these: What are some of the dimensions on 
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which teachers differ? Do these differences mean any- 
thing in terms of their effectiveness in classroom 
teaching? How do different teachers react to the same 
kind of individual supervision? Are different aspects 
of the teaching activity affected in different ways? 
Only the first two of these questions will be dealt 
with in this article. 


Teachers probably differ from one to another on 
each of a large number of aptitudes and personality 
traits - just like anyone else. The particular vari- 
ables singled out for study here - general intelligence, 
neuroticism, extraversion - were selected because of an 
apparent residing interest of administrators in these 
characteristics. Educators, because it is part of their 
business, become accustomed to thinking in terms of the 
general intellectual ability of persons. Schoolmen and 
pupils alike are heard to refer to the "neurotic 
teacher" or the "nervous type". Similarly, it is often 
thought that today's teacher needs to be outgoing and 
sociable. But do these characteristics really have 
anything at all to do with how well they teach? 





To answer this question, data were collected on 78 
individuals on each of the three foregoing characteris- 
tics. The ACE Psychological Examination claims to be a 
measure of general intelligence or scholastic aptitude. 
The London psychologist, H. J. Eysenck, believes that 
the conative aspect of personality (the other aspect: 
cognitive or intellectual) may be boiled down to two 
basic dimensions, neuroticism and extraversion- 
introversion, and has produced prodigious research evi- 
dence in support of this notion. He has also produced 
a valid and reliable test, the Maudsley Personality In- 
ventory, which measures each dimension separately. 
Eysenck defines neuroticism as the general emotionality 
or nervousness of a person, his excitability or over- 
responsiveness, and his liability to neurotic breakdown 
under stress. Extraversion, as opposed to introversion, 
refers to the outgoing, uninhibited, sociable proclivi- 
ties of a person. 
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Instead of testing teachers in the schools, student 
teachers in the second year of the bachelor of education 
program, Faculty of Education, Edmonton, were tested. In 
this way a great number of non-experimental variables 
(age, experience, supervisory relationship with consul- 
tants, exposure to methods of appraisal, teacher-training, 
and so forth) were held constant. Thus, the effective- 
ness of teaching was taken from the marks awarded to stu- 
dent teachers during their rounds of teaching in the 
schools. The effectiveness "score" used in this part of 
the study was the sum of the four marks received by each 
student teacher: one for each of two rounds of teaching 
from each of the faculty consultant and the cooperating 
teacher in the school. All of the students qualified for 
the Standard E or Standard S Certificate by the end of 

the year. 


The first findings from general testing were that 
test means and standard deviations were approximately 
the same as those of the standardization samples on 
which the tests were normed. Our group of 78 had the 
same mean general intelligence, and approximately the 
same dispersion, as University of Alberta students in 
general. Their average degree of neuroticism was be- 
tween the barely different means of 1,800 English and 
1,500 American students, with approximately the same 
dispersion from low to high scores. Their extraversion- 
introversion mean and standard deviation was not sig- 
nificantly different from that of American college 
students (English are somewhat less extraverted). In 
other words, student teachers (and, by inference, 
school teachers - considering that these characteris- 
tics are reasonably stable) are much the same as any 
other group of persons, and differ from one to anothe. 
on these traits in the same way. 


Relating these characteristics to their effective- 
ness in classroom teaching in Edmonton schools, however, 
reveals some administratively interesting findings. Sub- 
jects were first divided into three equal groups of 26 
on each of the three test variables so that comparisons 
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could be made between the effectiveness of: (1) those 
classed as the most intelligent third of this group, the 
least intelligent third of this group, and the middle 
third; (2) those classed as most neurotic in this group, 
those classed as most stable, and the middle third; (3) 
those classed as the most extraverted third of this 
group, the most introverted (i.e., least extraverted on 
this scale), and the middle group. (In actuality, it 
was not possible to obtain even thirds, but the calcula- 
tions are the arithmetical equivalent.) 


The effectiveness scores of the three groups of sub- 
jects classified, respectively, as high, medium and low 
general intelligence (relative to this sample) were sub- 
mitted to an analysis of variance to reveal the signifi- 
cance of the observed differences between group means. 
The F-test showed that these mean differences were sig- 
nificantly greater (probability of less than two percent) 
than could be attributed to chance. Analyzing the vari- 
ance of effectiveness scores when subjects were classi- 
fied by level of extraversion-introversion showed approxi- 
mately the same (probability of less than three percent) 
results. But among the effectiveness score means of 
three groups of student teachers classified by level of 
neuroticism there were no differences at all that could 
not eacily be the result of slight chance fluctuations. 


A closer analysis showed that (1) the subjects 
whose ACE scores were in the highest third also earned 
significantly higher effectiveness ratings than those 
who were in either the medium third or the low third of 
the group, and that (2) the subjects whose extraversion- 
introversion scores were "in-between" the two outer 
thirds of introversion and extraversion earned signi- 
ficantly higher effectiveness ratings than those who 
were more extraverted and tended (without statistical 
significance) to be higher than those who were more 
introverted. The differences were statistically 
highly significant, their probability of occurrence 
because of chance being less than one percent. Ad- 
ministratively, they are equally significant. 
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These findings tend to remove from credibility the 
notion that certain personality "types" are best suited 
for teaching. The cooperating teachers and faculty con- 
sultants perform the supervisory functions of con- 
sulting, assisting, observing, and evaluating the student 
teachers and their regular teaching. None of these per- 
sons were aware of test results. Yet the students 
taught equally well or poorly over the rounds covered, 
regardless of how neurotic or stable, tense or calm were 
their personalities. Furthermore, it was not the extra- 
vert nor the introvert who did the best teaching but, in 
general, the "in-betweener" who can be typed as neither. 
(Although it is not shown here, these findings held up 
when the effects of intelligence were held constant.) 

On the other hand, the finding that the average teaching 
of the top 26, in terms of their scholastic aptitude or 
general intelligence, was significantly better than of 
the other groups gives credence to the concept of 
teaching as an intellectually demanding task. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


. Appointments 





The Council on School Administration is pleased to 


announce the following appointments: 


Editor, The CSA Bulletin: 
Alan F. Brown, assistant professor of school ad- 
ministration, University of Alberta, Calgary. 





Research Director: 
Erich von Fange, academic dean, Concordia College, 
Edmonton. 





Director, Northern Alberta Conference on Elementary 
Education: 
Elmer S. Gish, principal, Capilano Elementary 
School, Edmonton. 





Director, Southern Alberta Conference on Elementary 
Education: 
Eric R. Coffin, principal, Colonel Walker School, 
Calgary. 





Director, 1962 School Administrators Short Course, 
Banff: 
Dr. P. F. Bargen, superintendent of schools, West 
Jasper Place. 





General Meeting 





The next annual general meeting of the Council on 
School Administration of The Alberta Teachers' Associa- 
tion will be held on Saturday, August 25, 1962, at the 
Palliser Hotel, Calgary. 


Membership 








Membership in the Council on School Administration 
is open to any person actively engaged in educational 
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administration in Alberta. This includes principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, their assistants, members 
of the Department of Education and the University of 
Alberta, and certificated teachers in private schools 
engaged in administrative work. 


Membership is available by writing to the secretary- 
treasurer: Mr. F. J. Senger, principal, Calmar Elementary 
School, Box 285, Calmar. Membership fee is $5. 


As this edition of The CSA Bulletin went to press 
membership stood at 201. 





4. Change of address 











Members of the Council on School Administration are 
requested to notify the secretary of any change of ad- 
dress. It is not necessary to notify the bulletin 
separately; mailing lists are made up from the secre- 
tary's card file. 


5. Procedures for formation of regional councils 





The development of regional councils is actively en- 
couraged by the Council on School Administration. It 
has set boundaries for regional councils which, with few 
exceptions, coincide with convention area boundaries. 
Official procedure for forming a regional council has 
been formally adopted. The procedure is simple. In 
general terms it is as follows: at least six CSA members 
within an area apply to the Council for permission to 
form a regional council; after permission is received 
they issue an agenda and call a meeting to adopt a con- 
stitution, elect officers, set fees, and discuss organi- 
zation and activities. This information is then sent to 
the CSA secretary; upon ratification of the constitution 
the regional council is officially recognized and it 
names a representative to the central executive. The CSA 
assists this process by sending a representative to the 
inaugural meeting. The detailed official procedure for 
forming regional councils, a model constitution, and the 
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boundaries established for regional councils, will be 
mailed upon request to CSA members. 


6. Fall Conferences on Elementary Education 





The Council on School Administration is sponsoring 
two fall conferences on elementary education, one each 
in Calgary and Edmonton, to acquaint its members with 
critical issues and problems facing the elementary school 
administrator. 


The conferences are identical in theme and proce- 
dure. Principal speakers will be Dr. W. H. Worth and 
Dr. M. Jenkinson of the Faculty of Education, University 
of Alberta. Dr. Worth will speak on "Critical Issues in 
Elementary Education" and Dr. Jenkinson will give an ad- 
dress on "Research Implications for Elementary Educa- 
tion". Each talk will be followed by direct group dis- 
cussion. Another feature of the conference will be a 
panel, the members of which will highlight the most im- 
portant conclusions arrived at in the group discussion. 





The Northern Alberta Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion will be held at the Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton, from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturday, October 28, 1961. Director 
of this conference is Elmer S. Gish, principal, Capilano 
Elementary School, Edmonton. The Southern Alberta Con- 
ference on Elementary Education will be held at the 
Palliser Hotel, Calgary, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., on Saturday, 
November 4, 1961. The director of this conference is 
Eric R. Coffin, principal of Colonel Walker School in 
Calgary. 
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ABOUT THIS BULLETIN 


The CSA Bulletin is published bi-monthly during the 
school year as the official organ of the Council on 
School Administration. Publication dates are September, 
November, January, March, and May. Deadline for copy to 
appear in any one number is the first of the month pre- 
ceding: for example, the deadline for the January number 
is December 1. 


The bulletin regularly publishes original articles, 
research reports, book reviews or literature surveys, 
reports of council activities, and official announce- 
ments. Although editorial policy is to publish original 
material only, reprints of special interest will be ac- 
cepted from time to time. 


Copy for publication is invited from all members of 
the Council on School Administration and may be trans- 
mitted to the bulletin directly or through members of 
the editorial committee: D. V. Morris, principal, West- 
gate School, Calgary and B. T. Keeler, principal, West 
Jasper Place Composite High School, West Jasper Place. 
Copy should be typewritten, doublespaced, on letterhead 
size paper, and may vary in length. Contributors plan- 
ning an article or report in excess of ten pages, how- 
ever, should first consult the editor. Poetry is in- 
vited. Unless otherwise requested, a contributor will 
be furnished with six copies of the bulletin in which 
his material appears. 


The views expressed in signed articles and reports 
are not necessarily those of the Council on School 
Administration nor of The Alberta Teachers' Association. 
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